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interest possessed by the stimulus word. Those individuals who 
decide on their responses promptly have short times and closely 
packed distributions; long times and variable distributions are seen 
in those who fumble with the experiment, and hesitate about which 
is the best response to give. In respect to this variability the fifteen 
women subjects fell into two species, eight being below and seven 
above the central tendency of the ten men subjects. The median 
times of the individual words in the list range from seven to twenty 
fifths of a second. Out of the 2,500 associations, 90 were ten seconds 
and over in length, the women giving proportionately three times as 
many of these as the men. The role of special ' ' complexes ' ' in these 
reactions was probably a very subordinate one. What is measured 
by the free association time in the conventional psychological test is, 
in effect, the ability of the individual to make prompt choices and 
decisions under the experimental conditions imposed. The sex dif- 
ferences here observed are probably secondary to the special condi- 
tions of the experiment. 

R. S. Woodwoeth, 

Secretary. 
Columbia University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Knowledge, Life and Reality. George Trumbull Ladd. New York : 

Dodd, Mead and Company. 1909. Pp. 549. 

In this new volume, Professor Ladd has put " into semi-popular form 
the system of reflective thinking which has been evolved and published 
previously in separate volumes." The author refers the reader who desires 
a more detailed exposition and defense of his philosophic system, to these 
earlier monographs. In the present volume, however, frequent reference 
is made to his other books, and long quotations are taken from them. 

Professor Ladd says, in the early pages of this last book : " If there is 
any kind of human undertaking for which one ought to prepare oneself 
by thinking soberly, long, and hard, it is writing or speaking on philos- 
ophy." Every one will admit that the author has himself most thoroughly 
complied with his own definition of the requirements of philosophic 
apprenticeship. But there is great danger that one may think too long, 
too hard, and too soberly and come to take himself and his profession so 
seriously that he is unable to express himself with the brevity and sim- 
plicity necessary to command the interest and attention of his readers in 
these busy times. The essential doctrines of the author are submerged in 
the stream of technical philosophic vocabulary, of which he is so eminent 
a master. The style of the author's previous volumes has invariably been 
criticized as heavy and involved. This is also one of the principal objec- 
tions to be brought against his last book. The general reader who is 
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looking for a " semi-popular " discussion of the problems of philosophy 
may easily become discouraged before reaching the end of the first chapter. 

The volume contains twenty-four chapters, as follows : Philosophy : Its 
Conception and its Problems ; Philosophy : Its Method and its Divisions ; 
Schools of Philosophy; Philosophy of Knowledge: The Psychological 
View; Kinds, Degrees, and Limits of Knowledge; Principles and Presup- 
positions of Knowledge; Scepticism, Agnosticism, and Criticism; Meta- 
physics, as a Theory of Reality; Nature and Significance of the So- 
called " Categories " ; Philosophy of Nature ; Philosophy of Mind ; Matter 
and Mind: Nature and Spirit; Ethics, or Moral Philosophy: Its Sphere 
and Problems; The Moral Self; The Morally Good: Its Kinds (The 
Virtues) and its Unity; Schools of Ethics; iEsthetieal Consciousness; 
The Arts : Their Classification and Nature ; The Spirit of Beauty ; 
Philosophy of Religion : Its Origin in Experience ; The World-Ground as 
Absolute Person; God as Ethical Spirit; God and the World; Summary 
and Conclusion. 

These chapters, as one might infer from their titles, are not mutually 
exclusive. There is much repetition, both of form and matter, in the 
volume, and the general reader who is led by the title and preface to 
expect a summary popular discussion of the fundamental problems of 
philosophy will be disappointed. The author has not seriously changed 
his view of life, knowledge, or reality, in the present volume. Pragmatism 
has come into the philosophic arena, since Professor Ladd printed his last 
volume, but he gives merely a passing notice to the new philosophy. He 
says : " The very foundations of so-called pragmatism, with its foolish 
fury toward the systems called by their older and more respectable names, 
are themselves laid in rationalism and idealism. The truths have all of 
them long ago been duly incorporated, as fragments, into both these so- 
called schools " (p. 37). And again: " To men who do not care to think, 
pragmatism may appear the least expensive, through-express route to the 
terminal station, whose station-master is the realized hope of the ages " 
(p. 55). 

Although the author allies himself unequivocally with the anti-prag- 
matists, yet many other passages might be cited in which he announces 
doctrines that resemble very closely the more conspicuous teachings of 
pragmatism. E. g., "Philosophy, like science, is an affair of develop- 
ment, the conclusion of which can not be foreseen in time; and the final 
form of which can not be predicted with precision. Hence the need which 
modern philosophy has of the particular sciences in their modern form is 
urgent and indispensable" (p. 12). "It would seem plain, then, that 
modern science and modern philosophy are reciprocally dependent, and in 
constant need, each of the other. Philosophy needs the spirit that applies 
the scientific method to all the ascertained truths and veritable concep- 
tions, which the particular sciences can impart" (p. 19). 

C. H. Rieber. 
University of Califobnia. 



